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bfioL<o<s ex«tv «rt TravTtav means "It would seem to be the same in the case of all." 
The next sentence should read, " As for smell, it is generally agreed that it is an 
effluence and an inhalation of the air," the two descriptions of it referring to 
the emitting object and the percipient. The last clause, as Wimmer and 
Tannery saw, means that when a fog comes rain ceases. 

Among the notes on the text and translation, which form the third part of 
the volume, there are some of real importance due both to Professor Stratton 
and to Professor Taylor. Some invite criticism, but space fails me to justify 
such objections as occur to me, for the emendation of a difficult text requires 
detailed consideration. Instead of a criticism of this part of the book I will 
offer two minor suggestions. On page 186, note 125, Professor Taylor refers 
to Aris. Nubes 225 ff. where Socrates says he suspends himself in a basket to 
prevent the ik/xos from spoiling his thought. Incidentally he thus approaches 
his divinities, the clouds. So far as I am aware no one has thought to compare 
with this passage Lucian De Syne Dea, c. 29, which may have considerable 
significance if Lucian in that essay is reproducing an early Ionian writer. That 
is a thesis for which much can be said, and some day I may undertake to main- 
tain it. The second suggestion relates to the text of Parmenides, fr. 16 
Diels, quoted by Theophrastes De Semibus, c. 3. Diels now gives the first 
line thus: 

<5>S yap exasTOT' €\a Kpasw fixBemv TroXoirXayKTmv. 

The MSS of Theophrastus and Aristotle show variously eKaoros, tKacrrm, 
€Ka<7TOTe. All give Kpaxnv. It seems clear that Aristotle from memory wrote 
e/cacrros .... Kpanriv. The MSS tradition, however, suggests that Parmenides 
wrote either Ikootot' or eKa<rr<j>. With either lection /cpao-is [rather icp>)cris] 
would be far more probable than Kpacrw. I think it most probable that the 
text of Theophrastus has been corrupted by a "corrector" revising after the 
text of Aristotle. Stephanus proposed Kpao-is, and Diels in the Doxographi 
thought it probable. His second thoughts were not his best. 

W. A. Heidel 
Wesleyan University 



Our Renaissance: Essays on the Reform and Revival of Classical 
Studies. By Henry Browne, S.J. London: Longmans, 
1917. 8vo, pp. xvi+281. $2.60 net. 
This volume of essays and addresses by Professor Browne, of University 
College, Dublin, is becomingly prefaced by the address given by him at the 
Chicago meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle West and South, in 
April, 1916, on "Our Renaissance: Its Meaning, Aim, and Method." The 
articles that follow fall naturally into two divisions. The first three essays 
deal with the qualities of the Greek genius as exhibited in the realms of aesthet- 
ics, of political democracy, and of religion. The four that succeed these are 
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concerned with what the author considers needed reforms in methods of 
present-day classical instruction, chiefly with the quickening of interest in 
the life of antiquity by the use of archaeological material. Appendixes con- 
tain Professor Browne's report to the British Association on "Museums in 
Relation to Education," to which is added a summary of his personal investi- 
gation of American museums, and a "Suggested Catalogue of Exhibits for a 
Circulating Museum, with Estimated Cost." 

The essays of the first group are good for all the world, though not all the 
world would agree with nearly every point in them; those of the second group 
contemplate past and present methods of teaching which differ somewhat from 
those in vogue in our own country; and yet the discussion embodies much that 
is of interest and value for Americans as well as for our colleagues over the water. 

We in America probably do not especially need the exhortation to use 
archaeological helps to instruction, though we need more of the archaeological 
helps to use, and we need to learn how to use them judiciously. The text 
offered by Professor Browne's essay on "The Gospel of Work" may be utilized 
as the basis for a brief comment on our especially perplexing situation in this 
country. Not so very long ago the high schools clamored that the colleges 
were tyrants, irresponsibly lording it over the holy cause of education by means 
of subjects and amounts of study arbitrarily and inflexibly prescribed for all 
candidates for admission to their sacred portals, and irrationally tested by 
examinations set by the colleges only. Within this short time the colleges 
have utterly surrendered (the few exceptions are negligible) and are now them- 
selved chained slaves of the schools. The schools frame their own curricula, 
conduct their own tests, and the colleges humbly and gratefully accept without 
question whatever pupils the schools send them. At a recent meeting of 
classical teachers in secondary schools it was the apparently unchallenged 
opinion that the six books of the Aeneid read in the four-year preparatory 
course must be cut down to four, and the six speeches of Cicero also to four. 
The amusing thing was that no one suggested the possibility that the colleges 
might demur at receiving without question pupils of such reduced equipment. 
Their assent was serenely taken for granted. So complete has been the subju- 
gation of the erstwhile "tyrants"! 

But that might pass. The more serious question follows. We of old time 
were assured that the quality of real efficiency in the pupil would be improved 
and not impaired by the relaxation in prescription and the abandonment of 
entrance examinations. The reformed system has been in operation for a 
generation. It has had a fair trial. What is the actual result ? Greek in the 
schools has been throttled, and young people sent up by the schools with 
preparation in Latin are on the average not better equipped than a generation 
ago, but decidedly worse, both in quantity and in quality of work. This is 
confessedly the case all over the country. Is not the condition a serious one 
which demands remedy ? The colleges think so and with the best of reasons. 
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The problem is much more difficult than that in Professor Browne's bailiwick, 
where the colleges have not yet put themselves absolutely at the mercy of the 
schools. 

At the meeting just referred to an able and enthusiastic teacher of Latin 
remarked, apparently with the unanimous assent of the audience, that to read 
six speeches of Cicero in the time allotted to that subject the pupil must be 
able to cover (on the average, it is to be presumed) thirty lines at a single lesson, 
a task which all would agree to be manifestly impossible. A generation ago a 
boy to be admitted to college must have read ordinarily four books of Caesar, 
eight orations of Cicero, six books of the Aeneid with the Bucolics and Georgics, 
and sometimes also Sallust's Catiline, with considerable of Ovid's Meta- 
morphoses, besides having had drill in grammar and composition that meant 
something. He had no more time to accomplish this than at present. Is his 
successor nowadays of inferior mental ability ? (The earlier boy had of course 
the now discarded stimulus of a real desire for a college education and of the 
knowledge that in order to be admitted he must be prepared to pass the 
entrance examinations.) No wonder that "practical " people question whether 
the study of Latin is worth while if a class in the fourth year of the study cannot 
average a page of reading per lesson. The present writer also, himself a 
teacher of Latin, considers the game under such postulated circumstances not 
worth the candle. But a number of teachers present at the meeting agreed that 
if the work now required of pupils in Latin is not substantially reduced, the 
study being wholly elective in the schools, their classes will be entirely deserted 
for those in less exacting subjects, and the teachers themselves held responsible 
for the deficit in students and presumably asked to vacate their places in favor 
of less strenuous persons. Thus the colleges have abdicated their proper 
function, the secondary-school teachers profess themselves powerless to put 
any screws on, and the child is made the supreme and unchallenged arbiter 
not only of his own destiny but of that of his instructors all along the line- 
To such an absurdity has the elective system and the pseudo-science of the 
schools of education reduced us! We bespeak Professor Browne's sympathy. 
Our "gospel of work" in the schools must be to inculcate a precise and ready 
knowledge of elementary forms, constructions, and vocabulary — if the pupil 
will kindly consent. We have apparently lost that not very lofty ideal. Yet 
nothing will take its place. Bread and not honey cakes is needed. 

E. T. M. 



